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ITTNG 

ting now taught in schools, 
! is the italic, and this is 
ends. Italic handwriting 
i modernised and adapted 
r to teach and write than 
o it readily develops into 
d ink are used and it goes 
the child grows up. Italic 
nanawmmg is run so nmy io uauy under pressure of speed as 
other systems, and is very legible. 

The Beacon Writing Boohs, which have been produced by 
the co-operation of authors who have experience in the teaching 
of infants, juniors and adults, with myself as calligrapher and 
editor, offer a solution to the problem of teaching children to 
write, for they are intended to be both a means of helping the 
child to teach himself and of assisting the teacher to teach. 


Alfred Fairbank 
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SONNET CXVl 

t ne not to the rnamcuje op true m i ruts Wm. 

A dmit impediments. L on is not love 
W huh a hers when? it alterationjinds f 
O r lsends with the remover to remove: 

O, no! u is an ever-jycedmark, 

T hat looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
it is the star to every wand'rmg hark, 

W hose word’s unknown, although his height he taken. 
Loves not Turn's jool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickles compass come ; 

L ove alters not with his hnef hou rs a nd weeks, 

But hears it out even to the edge of doom:- 
if this he error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


In Book Three there is a passage from ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ 
copied by Alfred Fairbank. Here is another example of his work - a sonnet 
of Shakespeare’s. 
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This inscription on the Trajan Column is said to be the finest example cl early 
Roman capitals. It was chiselled in stone in A.D.114 and although i( is 
nearly 2,000 years old u is still beautifully clear. One day you must go to 
Rome to see it. 






INTRODUCTION 

I hope that when you reached the end of Book Three, you 
felt that you had grown a little and changed a little. 1 do 
not mean that you had increased in height nor that von had 
changed in appearance, but that you had grown in knowledge 
and in power as a craftsman, and that you had changed some 
bad habits for better ones. I hope that sometimes you were 
able to say when you looked at vour work, 

'It’s good, really good! The best I’ve done!' 

I hope you could look at the examples of other children's 
handwriting and say something true and helpful about each. 
You might say about one, 

‘Good letters, well-shaped. A pits the size varies so much’, 
or about another, 

‘ I he size is uniform, and the letters are well formed, but 
the spacing needs attention.' 
or 

‘Here the letters are well arranged, but the words are very 
unevenly spaced. Some are too far apart, giving the page a 
very disjointed look’, 
or 

‘The spacing between the lines is unsatisfactory. The 
ascenders of one line arc colliding with the descenders of the 
line above.’ £3 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hmv nice to be able to say, 

‘This page gives one delight after another. Good spacing, 
well-formed letters, a fine contrast between light and shade 
and an easy flowing rhythmic movement that only practice 
brings.’ 

A good critic has enough knowledge of a subject to make 
wise and helpful comments about the work of other people. 
I le needs a carefully trained eye and ear, because he must 
not miss anything. You will soon find that you can make 
criticisms, but that it is not easy to make good ones, and that 
it is very difficult indeed to criticize oneself. Do you know 

j J 

why? 

To be able to see and hear well, to use all our powers well, 
means that our lives will become much more exciting. We 
will find so much to investigate, to discover, to think about, 
to do, and to share, that we shall be too busy to be bored. 

And now' here is Book Four and we have reached Stage 
Ten. 
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STAdE TEN 


You will agree with me, 1 know, when 1 say that it would he 
foolish to start this stage unless we have first mastered the 
other nine stages described in Hook Three. The earlier stages 
concerned the shape and form of each letter, now Hook Tour 
begins the work of assembling these letters into groups w hic h 
make words. Our hair-line becomes a joining stroke or a 
ligature, but it will not be the only form of ligature. These 
ligatures will require skill and practice because they control 
the spacing between letters. When we learn to play the piano, 
we may start by striking first one note and then another, 
gently or with some force, and these solitary notes, falling at 
odd intervals, sound rather like the plops of rainwater drip¬ 
ping from the trees or from a guttering after a shower. We 
soon leave that stage and begin to play simple melodies, 
rather jerkily perhaps, with little rushes and pauses, because 
we are not sure or skilled. As we become more skilled our 
music flows on easily, rhythmically, and we forget all tile 
practice and hear only the music. Our ligatures are going to 
help us to get that, a flowing movement, well-spaced and 
rhythmical. A running or flowing hand is called a cursive 
hand. Can you use a dictionary? It will not only give the 
meaning of the word cursive, but will tell you something of 
its history. 



Hi: A CON WRITING BOOK I O U R 


You remember that in our first lessons we studied the hair¬ 
line very particularly. We felt that the angle of the slope was 
very important. Later we tried a serif at the beginning of 
some letters and made this angle correspond with our hair 
line. We said the serif at the beginning of a letter should be 
parallel with the hair-line at the end. 

iunm 

not l 

nor 1 

but always iim 

When we look at the letter 'u\ we can see that it is a letter 
Y joined to a letter Y_ T he hair-line of the first Y has been 
extended to meet the top of the second Y. 

Can we make a series of these letters like this? 


iiutuuuuiuii 


All the hair-lines should be parallel to each other, and 
although there are points at the top, on no account should 
there be points at the bottom. 


So avoid 


m\ 


which is quite wrong and cultivate 

mu 

which is correct. 

Make small groups of these and compare them with the 
one in the example. Do not try to get too many in a group. 
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ST ACT. TIN 


It is better to have a tew well-matched letters than a string ot 
ill-assorted ones. Try to make a faultless group as a jeweller 
does when he produces that priceless necklace of pearls. He 
studies size, colour, shape and lustre; we study size, stroke, 
shape and spacing. Our string will not be worth a thousand 
pounds, but we shall probably be just as satisfied it it is 
flawless, whatever its value. 

Can you invent a test to see how good your work is? 
Will this one do? 

1. Parallel down-strokes. 

2. Parallel hair-lines and ligatures. 

3. Equal spacing between down-strokes. 

4. Equal spacing between ligatures. 

5. Sharp curves at bottom turns. 

6. Points at top turns. 

Here is a remarkable thing. II 1 and 2 are right, then 3 and 
4 are bound to be right. If 1 and 2 are wrong, then so are 3 
and 4. This exercise is a good one to try. It becomes a little 
more difficult as it goes 011; 

luiuuuum 

We arc now ready to study a movement that is exactly 
the opposite. The direction is reversed. We shall produce 
clockwise movements instead ot anti-clockwise: 

knmnmk 

Of course you recognize them, but can you string them 
together faultlessly, considering shape, size, stroke and 
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spacing. Remember an V must never he mistaken for a ‘u\ 
neither must ‘ui’ begin to look like ‘m\ It we have to pause 
when we read a script in order to decipher the writing, then 
we say the writing is illegible; and the first rule of all calli¬ 
graphy is that it should be legible: 

nnrnnkn mnmm km 

not nm - wrong spacing, too far apart, 

not nrn - wrong spacing, too close, 

but tin rm kn m n mm km 
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STAG1- n.F.VI-N 


The joins or ligatures in Stage Ten were diagonal joins, 
sloping joins. These we are about to practise are horizontal 
joins. You will not find them difficult, because you have 
already considered the horizontal line in book Three, and 
you know how important it is to have it perfectly level it it 
is to deserve its name. What will concern us this time is its 
length. It is a joining stroke and its length controls our 
spacing. It it is too long, the letters are too tar apart: 

(nrv <tttd 

If it is too short, the letters are cramped: 

ODD ODD 

We must use our judgement. The ideal spacing leaves 
sufficient room and has a certain regularity: 

DVD OVD 

'These are the letters which can be followed by a horizontal 



Let us take them one at a time: 

tv titutntrtnts 

Have you crossed your V too high or too low? It you 
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make a mistake of this kind it will affect all your writing, for 
the letter that follows the V is immediately made larger or 
smaller, and when the size of our letters vary, not only does 
our handwriting look less attractive, hut we lose speed. 
So cross your Vs’ and ‘fV on a level with your vowels, and 
be sure that the cross-stroke is horizontal: 

oi cm orot ouenumunj cn 

Is the sp acing good? The next group needs more control. 
So many factors affect the V join. Its height is important. If 
it is too low, it is impossible to place the cross-bar on a level 
with the smaller case letters; but use the same rules as you did 
for the V, and discover and cure your own faults: 

Ji 



Isn't it a lovely letter? Practise your weaker combinations 
again, and then test your skill with these: 


v vi vu vu vn vm vr vi\vs vu 
wi wu wn wu wo m wv 



wdwywrvy 


I think you should test every letter you have done very 
critically now, remembering the three important points we 
have been watching: 
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ST A (. I. Ill-VHN 


1. All these ligatures must he horizontal. Watch the V 
particularly. 

2. All the horizontal bars must be as liitrh as the vowels. 
Watch the V and k f particularly. 

3. The spacing must he very careiullv judged. 


(iuard against: 


Guard against: 


Accept only: 


jrjii in 


on 




Hi err 


jrfu 


or on 


Perhaps you would like to give yourself twenty marks and, 
as you examine your writing, deduct one each time you 
break one ol the three rules: 


hrv ton for 
Jorjromjw 
vit WU4 V7U1 
luwfjvot 
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It seems a pity to introduce another warning. 1 hope it is 
an unnecessary one. 1 low thick are your cross-bars? It you 
find they are much heavier than the normal down-stroke, 
then I suspect that you are changing the position of your pen. 
It is so easy to do this when w e are taking great pains, and yet 
these thick bars can look cjuite ugly. The horizontal ligatures 
should be easy and swift and attractive, taking the shortest 
route to the next letter. 



STAdL Twr.l.vn 


We one red a meat deal ot ground in Stages Ten and I.(even. 
Was it too nuu hr So far w e have been la vine: the foundations 

- P 

in our edifice ot handwriting. You know the importance ot 
good foundations in the building of a house. If thee are well 
laid, not onlv will the house be tree from damp, but it w ill 
be secure, as a well-rooted tree is secure. It would be silk to 
pile bricks on a poor foundation. Are you sure that the 
foundations we have laid are safe enough for us to continue 
to build? Would it be wise to pause and examine our work 
conscientiously. 1 think it would be a good plan to try the 
exercises in Stages Ten and Ideven once more. 

When the letters V, \\\ ‘n\ ‘in’ arc* well-formed and 
perfectly spaced, we can see the beginning of some very 
pleasing patterns. The diagonal joins that are used for these 
letters are used for other family groups as w ell. You remember 
the delightful V family. Most of the letters in that group 
were followed bv the delicate hair-line and when this hair¬ 
line is extended it becomes the diagonal join: 


cu mamarac ad cujacj 
M)majcij)Mavaway 
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Practise these until every point is satisfactory: 

1. Letter shapes. 

2. Extended hair-line making a perfec t join. 

3. Clood spacing between the letters - not too wide, not 
too cramped. 

What other letters use the diagonal join? 

It occurs in the Y family, extending from Yi\ Y and T; in 
the k n family from k nf and ‘h’; in the Y family from \Y 
and Y’; and there is also the ‘k’ and V. 

So here they are: 

u itl acd nmhk t 


Some of them need special c are at the beginning so that we 
11 lay avoid certain pitfalls. The V is one of them. Can you 
guess what might happen if 1 wrote YL or Yf without 
careful spacing? 

Try it and see: 

clear becomes dear 


and 



becomes 



The bad examples are illegible because the two letters can 
be mistaken lor one, YT looks like W' and Yf looks like ‘a\ 
Our meaning should always be clear, so we must establish 

C' j 

good habits. 

Now a block of carefully joined letters: 
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wn m um immnwm m 
rum mum murmur ruruj 
cmdy candy mrnufa mind 
time time mutt rrmie 


Did vou notice the horizontal joins in that block? Did yon 
notice that the V was the only unjoined letter? 1 )o you know 
why? I shall not give you the answer yet, because I am sure 
you can find out, and later when 1 draw your attention to 
this letter V again, you will be able to say, "|list as I thought'. 
Copy this passage very carefully, and it you are not satisfied 
do it again. Then try the following passage: 


madam cmrnial daddy 
twy hand cluck knit 
lumduaj) 
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STACiH THIRTEEN 


There is still another letter to he considered in this group, 
that very difficult V. 

Do von recall the strokes we used to make the V'? We 
started with a round shouldered V and added a comma. To 
join the V to another letter we swing up from that comma 
into a diagonal join like this: (/ C C CC 


In Hook Three we were warned to keep the comma fairly 
short. It should never extend more than halt-way down the 
curved hac k of the Y. So here it is with a delicate hair-line: 


ccecnemereaedex] 
enemy edjed each 


It is difficult, as difficult as our first somersault or hand¬ 
stand, but how enjoyable a difficult thing is. We feel we have 
been challenged, as though somebody had said ‘1 lere is 
something you cannot do! C)t course, we reply. Are you 
challenging me? 1 am sure I can! And we do. Well, here is a 
challenge. Are you able to join the e to any other letter in a 
satisfactory way? Try until you can say: 

‘I have done it! That’s a good join. The space is good and 
so is the slope of the hair-line. It looks just right!’ 


9 c ev er ey ey ever every 




On page 56 you will see a reference to the great scribe and writing master, 
Ludovico Arrighi, who made this book for a Courtier to give to Henry VIII. 
This writing is indeed the work of a master . 






STAGE FOUKTCtN 


I think vvc should leave our smaller letters for a period, ami 
study our capitals. You have been using capitals since you 
first began to write and some of them mav be good and some 

s’ j 

poor, hut we want to know which arc good and why they 
arc good. Wc want our capitals to be related to each other so 
that they look well together. Chinese writing has nothing in 
common with Arabic nor with Creek, and though each lias 
a beauty of its own, that beauty would be lost if they were 
mixed indiscriminately. We want harmony between our 
capitals and this we can only get if they follow the same rules 
of proportion and balance. 

We owe our capitals to the Romans and some of our best 
models were incised about two thousand years ago. 'They were 
perfectly proportioned and their beauty still arouses our 
wonder and delight. These proportions are important. A 
letter should not be too tall for its breadth so that it looks 
spindly and unsafe, like a boy on stilts, nor should it be too 
broad for its height so that it looks flattened and squat, like 
the pictures we see of ourselves in distorting mirrors. If you 
look at these examples you will see what I mean: 

TTT HHH 
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The second ‘H’ and the second ‘ I ’ are just right, well- 
proportioned, well-balanced. 

I lere is another example of balance, and lack of balance: 

A A/1 

The legs of the first ‘A' are stretched too tar apart, giving a 
very uncomfortable appearance; and the last resembles an 
easel that may collapse at a touch or breath. The centre ‘A’ 
stands well. 

Th e roman capitals are upright letters. The T, for example, 
stands up like a column. The capitals you are about to study 
are almost upright but they do lean forward a little so as to 
have the same slope as the small letters: 

Hill 

We shall begin with the letters that are composed of 
horizontal and nearly vertical strokes. Test your work occa¬ 
sionally and make sure that your strokes are either horizontal 
or sloping with the same slant as the small letters. If you do 
this I think you will be able to study the following group and 
them copy them accurately: 

ILTHFE 

A test must follow, of course. I low observant are vou? 

j 

Answer these questions by looking at your own letters first, 
and then at those you arc copying. 
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i. Letter L: 

STACK lOl'IM 1 I N 

Which is longer, the down- 



stroke or the horizontal line? 

|i mark | 

2 . Letter T 

: (L Which is longer in this ease? 

[i mark| 


Ik Is the horizontal line longer 
than the horizontal line in the 

r? 

1 1 mark | 

3 . Letter 11 

: </. Would vou sa \ th.it the verti- 



cal line's are as loin* as, twice as 
lomt as, or shorter than the 
horizontal cross-bar? 

1 1 mark | 


Ik Is the eross-har halt-wax up or 
a little higher? 

|i mark) 

4 - Letters I 

: and H: 



a. Is the second horizontal line 
mid-wav between the other 
two, or is it slightly nearer the 
upper line? 

|i mark| 


Ik Is the top line the same length 
as the middle line? 

1 1 mark | 


c. Is the top line the same length 
as the bottom line? 

1 1 mat k | 

s. Are all 

vour horizontal lines really hori- 


zontal? 


1 1 mark | 


TOTAI |< 

) marks) 

Mere is another question. Wlien von make horizontal anil 

vertical lines 

arc they of equal thickness? 




BEACON WRITING BOOK FOUR 


I hope your answer came very promptly. You know that 
if you arc holding your pen correctly these lines will be 
equally thick. There are no delicate hair-lines nor strong 
diagonal lines in the capitals we have been practising, but 
there will be some variation in the next group. 

Look now at the beautifully proportioned ROMAN 
CAPITALS in the first illustration in this book. They were 
chiselled from stone nearly two thousand years ago. What 
wonderful things we owe to the Romans. The things they 
made have certainly stood the test of time. Their roads, 
bridges, fortifications, baths and houses were made to last. 
They were both strong and beautiful and served their pur¬ 
pose excellently. Do you know where their work can be seen 
in this country? Can you name any Roman roads? Have you 
seen Hadrian’s wall in the north of England; or part of the 
London wall near Cripplcgate? Do you know the names of 
any other gates in London? A visit to the Guildhall Museum 
in London, to Bath, to many other towns and museums in 
Britain, will show you examples of the work of these superb 
masons. One day you may go to Italy, and there at Rome, 
Florence, Ravenna and many other fascinating cities, you 
will wonder and admire, or you may go to France, which is 
nearer, and turning aside as you go southward, see a famous 
aqueduct near Avignon, or still further, gaze at the remarkable 
fortified city of Carcassonne, remembering that that vast 
work was begun by the Romans. Let us take some of these 
journeys at a library, and through the pictures we see there, 
begin to anticipate the pleasures to come. 
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Well, that was a little interlude, but we shall never be far 
from Italy and Rome while we work at our capitals. If you 
glance at the illustrations on pages 40 and 61 in Book Three, 
you will notice something unexpected in the relation between 
capital letters, and those we call small letters. We are in¬ 
clined to think that capital letters must be large letters, larger 
than all others, but if you look at the examples of the best 
scribes you will find that the capital letters are onlv a little 
taller than our smaller case letters. If vou look again vou will 
find that they are often shorter than letters with ascenders, 
shorter than TV, 'If, ‘I’, ‘k’, Tl\ In this way they are less 
obtrusive, but still distinctive. Remember this when you 
write these geographical place names: 

India London Thames Honolulu 
Halifax Finland 

and these Christian names: 

Ian Lancelot Thelma Thomas 
Helena Frank Edward 
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STAGE FIFTEEN 


The six letters we study today have horizontal lines, nearly 
vertical lines and curves. You noticed, perhaps, that the T’ 
and ‘E’ are narrower than the ‘H’ and ‘T\ 1 lere you will find 
that some letters are wider than others. 

Our first letters are: 

J u 

Do you know that the ancient Roman alphabet did not 
include ‘J’, ‘U’ and ‘W’, and so we have been obliged to use 
forms as near to the Roman form as we can. 

There is not much else to say about these two letters. The 
‘J’ starts with a vertical line which turns in a curve to the left. 
The curved turn is reversed in the ‘U\ moving to the right 
and ascending, followed by a normal down-stroke. 

The ‘D’ would be difficult, too, but it can be simplified if 
we use two strokes instead of one. The first is a down-stroke 
ending in a short horizontal line: 

L 

and the second starts from the top with a flattened curve 
which develops into a full-curve, a semi-circle, and this 
meets the short line at the bottom: 
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i.L i.~) i.D 
D D 

The ‘B’ and ‘R’ are not as broad as the ‘D’, because the 
curve is less than half the height of the ‘D’. In proportion 
they arc just as wide, but in reality they are narrower. Is that 
incomprehensible or can you understand what I mean? This 
diagram may help: 

D D D° 

Proportionately the small ‘D’ is as broad as the large ‘O’: 

D B R P 

The first stroke of the ‘B’ is the same as that of the T)’. 
Again in both letters we have the flattened curve at the top, 
and now in the ‘B’ the curve becomes a horizontal line as it 
reaches back to the down-stroke: 

zzBzz 

We have been working with six letters, using segments of 
a circle, and we shall continue to study capitals which employ 
curves and almost circular movements. Our movements will 
be anti-clockwise, starting from the top and moving down 
to the left; but in the four letters on the next page our letters 
will be fuller and will almost need a square to contain them. 
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These make two pairs: 

0 Q and C C 

The ‘O’ and ‘Q’ have much in common, and you will 
notice, too, the similarities in the ‘C’ and ‘G\ The ‘O’ and 
‘Q’ are almost circular, and this full movement needs practice 
before we can be content with the shape we are producing. 
The greater problem is the placing of the tail of the ‘Q’. 
Tails can look quite ridiculous if they are in the wrong posi¬ 
tion, as they would if they belonged to an animal, and how 
unnatural and pathetic an animal looks it he does not hold his 
tail properly. Tails are expressive things, so give some thought 
to their structure and position. Should the tail of a ‘Q’ come 
from the centre? Should it come from a point a little to the 
left or right? Should it be curved? Partly curved? Straight? 
Resembling a tadpole? Detached? Attached? Afraid? Bold? 
Jaunty? Trailing? Well, it must be in the right place, and 
without any doubt it must belong to the ‘Q’. We cannot have 
a donkey’s tail on a corgi. 

Q Q Q 
Q Q Q 
Q Q Q 

The second pair remind me of the ‘a’ family, practised so 
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carefully in Book Three. Both are slightly flattened at the 
top: 


CG CG 


In the ease of the ‘Cl’ the turning at the bottom is slightly 
narrowed and we are again reminded of the ‘a’ family when 

O * 

we look at the last down-stroke: 

aCaGaG 

We must not omit the ‘S’. It needs no special comment, 
because you have practised this solitary letter before, and you 
will remember its special features; the lower curve slightly 
larger than the upper, and the straight diagonal line between 
the two curves: 

555 


Here are some nouns which require capital letters. Do you 
know where to find these four lakes and four towns? 


Superior, Ontario, Geneva, Comtmce, 
Quebec, Ottawa, Sydney, Canberra. 
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The last eight capitals are concerned with diagonal lines, 
delicate hair-lines and strong diagonal down-strokes. You 
will notice that 1 did not say hair-lines travelling up, because 
we do use a delicate down-stroke, too, in these capitals: 

' I I I I I \\\\\ 

You will notice that the liner stroke slopes in the same 
direction whether it goes up or down. Try it and see. 

I do not think you will find any ot these letters very diffi¬ 


cult, because you have already met most ot them in Book 
Three as smaller letters. The ‘V’ and ‘W’ must be perfectly 
balanced. The two down-strokes in the ‘W’. strokes one and 
three, are parallel and thicker; the two up-strokes are parallel 


and finer: 


VWWWV 


xxxxxx 


v y v y v Y 


/<<<<<<</ 


K KKKKK 
-Z"Z"Z 
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Have you noticed how often the ‘V’ is repeated in these 
letters? They form an interesting pattern without any effort. 
When we have finished the group you may enjoy making 
some interesting designs with letter combinations. 

Like the *K\ the next two use down-strokes as well as 
diagonal lines. They are the ‘N’ and ‘M’ and all the strokes 
can be down-strokes: 

NMNM 

or we can use two strokes for the ‘N’ and two for the ‘M’: 


i.l 2. V N and i. H A4 


1 prefer using two strokes as shown in the example. 

Keep the first and last stroke of the ‘N’ almost upright as a 
contrast to the centre sloping stroke. Do not reverse this: 



wrong 


N ri g ht 

Keep a well-proportioned ‘V’ in the middle of the ‘M\ 

Not /V) 

but /VI 

The first letter, mentioned earlier, comes last, the ‘A’. You 
remember the position of the cross-bar w r as so important. 
Where should it be? 

3 * 



XTA(.I, SI XT I. IN 


A 

MA/V1AA4AMA 

When do we use capital letters? If you are not sure, read 
and write the examples below and see il the rule vou evolve 
is a correct one, including all the kinds oi names used here: 


Mountums ofMowrne, Kwer Amazon, 
Niagara Falls, Lake Wimufey, Zanzibar, 
Yukon, Mount Kilimanjaro, New Zealand, 
Ben Nevti, Oxford Street ; Syrimga Avenue, 
Piccadilly Circa*, Quten Mary, Bobtail. 


Have you said that we use capital letters for the particular 
or proper names of people, places, animals and things? The 
two words in Oxford Street each have a capital letter because 
together they give the particular name of a street, but without 
its name the word street or road or avenue or river or 
mountain would have a small letter. Perhaps we should 
remind ourselves that a capital letter is required at the 
beginning of a sentence, too. 1 hope you have worked hard 
at these noble shapes, and have begun to appreciate the 
skill of the Roman craftsmen who cave us such a fine lead. 
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Wc must not overlook numerals. I "he v must he accurately 
represented just as anv arithmetic calculation must he 
accurate. It is inconvenient il our letters are occasionally 
illegible', hut it can he cjuite serious it one numeral can he 
mistaken lor another. Look at the examples helow: 

Cy is 6 or 0 

Lj is 4 or 11 

3 is 3 or 5 

/ is 1 or 7 

The numerals shown helow are not only unmistakably 
clear, but they have a pleasing form and care has been taken 
to avoid similarities and danger points: 

4 is better than 1+ 

3 is not easily confused with 5 
6 and 9 hear no resemblance to 0 

1234567840 etc:., tor arithmetic. 

U3+567&90 etc., for occasional use. 



STAGE EIGHTEEN 

Wo must now return to our joining strokes. The diagonal 
join, the original hair-line of Hook Three, is used more fre¬ 
quently than the horizontal join. Let us begin with some 
letter combinations using this rarer join. Watch the spacing 
carefully. You must remember that the space between the 
two letters should be approximately equal to the space 
between the two down-strokes ol an ‘n’; the space between a 
Y and V lor instance, between an ‘o’ and ‘d\ an Y and ‘o’, 
an V and Y. Remember, too, that if the horizontal join be¬ 
comes thicker than a vertical stroke, it is a sign that you are 
changing the angle ol your pen: 



I think we have arrived at the difficult double V. You are 
beginning to know what is good and what is poor in calli¬ 
graphy, and I know you will disapprove of these examples: 

'Jiff 

They won’t do, but this carefully balanced pair requires a 
lot of practice: 
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When you can balance and space the double V as per¬ 
fectly as possible then look at the examples below which arc 
attractive variations. Which do you prefer? Try them all, 
before you decide to adopt one. Notice very carefully how 
they differ. The down-strokes are always parallel, the 
horizontal lines always level. Number i is like the one on the 
preceding page, each T’ is practically identical, in 2 and 5 
the second is a small fraction higher than the first, in 2 and 
3 the bottom curves vary in fullness, in 4 the top curve 
varies. Do you like the variation in the second ‘f ’ of 4 and 5 ? 

JjfXfjf 

Do not make a decision until your own example is a good 
one, and you can only succeed with all if you have mastered 
Number j. Here are four lines to practise: 

ojcffdoffu>ffir 
cuff miff stuff scuffle 
cliff stiff differ skiffle 
Jaffa raffle bcffle snaffle 

Write them several times, using first one form of double 
‘f ’ and then another. 
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Look at your spacing of double 4 i ’ verv criticallv, par¬ 
ticularly the spacing of the 

jfl 

Here arc three letters using three long parallel strokes. Many 
words will contain this same combination of letters, so let 
us be quite satisfied with: 

1. Our spacing. It should not be cramped nor should the 
letters appear disassociated. In a model hand the down- 
strokes should be equidistant. 

2 . Our horizontal lines. These become one stroke and 
should, of course, be as high as the smaller letters. 

3 . Our ascenders and descenders. Which should be longer? 

Practise the double 's’ in the same way, again concen¬ 
trating on the spacing, and the diagonal line between the two 
curves: 

55 55 55 

Are they identical? Practise until they are. Is the lower 
curve a little fuller than the upper? Now' try these combina¬ 
tions, unjoined and joined: 

55 $5 H 

The last is unusual, but worth studying although I do not 
advise you to adopt it until it comes naturally. You will 
notice in this example that the bottom curve of the first ‘s’ 
and the top curve of the second are very slight, so that the 
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two together almost make one letter. Practise the other two, 
because their perfection must come first.. 

Join ‘s’ to other letters, keeping its size equal to these other 
letters. 1 must warn you that it is a common fault to make the 
‘s' a little larger than its neighbours and many people who 
find that a fault in their handwriting is that it has varying 
size, can trace it to this overgrown ‘s’. Join the examples when 
vou can: 

sn smsausu se soscyr v sv swsy 

We have returned to the diagonal join here, light and 
fragile, but very important. If we can produce it at the right 

angle: , , , , . , 


then we will not need to consider our spacing, its success will 
be automatic. These words will show you what 1 mean: 

simmer music sinister 


mammy Linyiud 


d so will this doggerel: 


andy numdy minmy my, 
jsiys andjjyleh in a sty; 
tmeh, munch, sruijjU and siyh , 
here, contented; let them lie. 
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Let us have a better illustration, two splendid lines from a 
poem by Alfred Tennyson. You are becoming experienced 
calligraphers and so should not find it too difficult to main¬ 
tain diagonal joins in such long words. 1 am sure you will 
enjoy the drowsy rhythm and music of these well-known 
lines: 


The merwn of doves in immemorial elms, 
And mimnurmcj ofimumerabU bees. 


Can you hear the bees on a sleepy summer afternoon: One 
day you will hear the bees or the doves in reality and these 

j j 4 

haunting lines will stir in your nhiul at the same time. 
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This map of the south of France, produced by Heather Child, is a beautiful 
example of the work of a scribe of the present Jay. Notice her use of italic script 
in (In' place names and her capitals. On the next page you will see the south¬ 
west corner reproduced in its original size. The map , on vellum, measures 

















STAGE NINETEEN 


Cursive handwriting is running handwriting. It runs 
rhythmically, it runs with ease, and, if necessary, it runs 
swiftly; and this it can do because letters are joined one to 
another, so that a cursive hand can flow on and on, undis¬ 
turbed by sudden stops and pauses. Some letters are, however, 
unjoined, but they take their place in this rhythmical move¬ 
ment quite naturally. A join from these would not be helpful 
to this smooth progress and so the pen skims from these 
letters to the next without touching the paper. However, we 
need to give some attention to these letters, so that they take 
their right place in the pattern of our writing and do not 
stand apart in solitary isolation like this: 

my 

nor press into the next letters like impatient customers in a 
queue: 

uteri ill 

How ugly they look, and yet if we look again the letters 
are quite well proportioned. The ugliness conies from the 
bad spacing of unjoined letters. Which are the unjoined 
letters? Letters with descenders, some of the letters with 



blind j) 


tact 
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ascenders, die V, and the V and perhaps the V. Here they 
are: / 

b sjh rx ) z 


Let us consider first those with ascenders. So often the 
cause of the trouble is the short serif used at the end of these 
taller letters. This short serif, if used to space the letters, 
brings the following letter too close. A short serif is not a 
diagonal join; a diagonal join reaches the height of anv of the 
smaller letters, the Y\ ‘a’, ‘n\ ‘o’, ‘in’, ‘r’, ‘u’ and it does play 
a part in spacing the letters: 


This is wrong 
it should be 


Hi 

ll ill all 


that is 


I ll i til 


(Sec- dotted line) 


In the third line we are trying to analyse the movement ol 
the pen. You will see that this diagonal hair-line joining these 
letters reaches the normal level and then skims the paper to 
reach the top of the T. You w ill do this quite naturally w hen 
you arc writing quickly and rhythmically, so there is no need 
to practise that skimming movement. So just watch your 
spacing. 

Two letters that are always associated are the t and h . 
They occur in combination in nearly every sentence we 
write. Study the diagonal line between t and Ji and practise 
these everyday words: 
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th tin the then they them their 
theu time thin thmg think 

A common mistake is to make the Y more upright than 
the ‘h\ This often happens with the initial letter of a word. 
Practise, too, these examples of other unjoined letters: 

him plum jam quip gaudy 
you ymr ship gay fling 
all ill hull tvllphantom 

I have reserved the Y for the last. We cannot, as you have 
guessed, join two Vs successfully, because they tend to 
resemble an ‘n\ In the same way V joined to V begins to 
look like an ‘in’. So we must watch this letter carefully both 
to keep our writing legible and to preserve the flowing ripple 
of our spacing: 

r rn rm rr 

Where these special joins occur the last stroke of the Y 
should be very short, and so should the first stroke of the 
following letter: 

r rn rm rr 

We should not have: 

o/rm but arm 
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You will see that the cjucry at the end of Stage Twelve has 
been answered. Was your conjecture a right one? 1 think you 
should be congratulated it it was. because vou are showing 
keen observation. Well, let us practise these combinations 
very carefully and then proceed with these words, which 
include the letter combinations we have been studying: 

harm ornament horror borrow 


Let us try, too, where the V precedes other letters, so that 
we arc ready for it at all times. Remember it is the spacing 
that concerns us: 


rampart charge starry try 
rmger barley jurtwnz 


error 


Lastly here is a passage containing many ot these unjoined 
letters: 

Joy on,joy on, thejwt-Jjath way , 

And merrily hent the stile -a: 

A merry heart goes all the day , 

Your sad tires vn a mile-a. 
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I hope you have made good progress with your capitals. 
There are no capitals as lovely as the Roman capitals, and 
although we are going to try something that is exciting and 
new, 1 know you will often go back to those grand, perfectly 
proportioned forms you see on page <S with wonder and 
delight. Indeed, you will not be able to do these newer 
exercises well unless you have mastered the simple sloped 
capitals that are related to the Roman capitals of the ancient 
inscriptions. You will enjoy these 'swash capitals, but you 
will soon see that they are adaptations of the Roman capitals. 
They look so happy and carefree that 1 think you will agree 
that the name ‘swash’ is the right one. There are many 
varieties of each letter tor you to cultivate, and after a while 
you will discover one that suits your hand and you will adopt 
it as your own. 

Once you have begun, you will appreciate what I have 
already said in the preceding paragraph, your swash capitals 
can only attain beauty if your simpler Roman capitals have 
reached a satisfactory standard, so, be warned, and do not 
start too hurriedly. Perfect the capitals you practised in 
Stages Fourteen, Fifteen and Sixteen, capturing their lovely 
proportions and symmetry, and then you will enjoy to the 
utmost every stage and variety of these. 
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Before we begin, let us think of serifs. You may wish to 
use them at the beginning or end of some of these swash 
capitals, but they must become part of the letter, following its 
direction and movement, they must not hang from the letter 
like pennons from a mast varying their direction with every 
breeze. Look at this diagram. It first shows a normal down- 
stroke as it would be if a thick pen or pencil were used. The 
top and bottom are mitred because the tool was held as you 
hold your pen. Your own down-strokes are mitred, too, but 
your pen is so much finer that the mitre can hardly be seen. 
The diagram shows the pen as it completes the down-stroke: 



On the same line you see first a serif beginning a down- 
stroke and then a serif concluding a down-stroke. So the 
important thing to remember is that the pen position must 
not be changed and the direction of the serif follows this 
steep angle of mitre and is partly absorbed in it. The serif at 
the bottom follows the same rule; the pen remains at the same 
angle and we merely extend the steep mitred corner. So we 
get this kind of thing: 

111 III III 
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but never, we hope, anything like this: 

n li 

Trv again: 

III III III 

This time think only of the bottom serif and give a slight, 
very slight swing back before you start the serif. If you find 
it hard, do not try to do it: 

III 

A good one should hardly be visible, but I have made the 
first quite noticeable as a guide. Sometimes we run the first 
serif almost beyond the down-stroke, but again do not do it 
if you find it difficult: 

UU1 

The capital ‘I’ can be done in this way. It is simple and neat 
and not obtrusive. We write the capital ‘1’ so often, particu¬ 
larly when we write letters to friends, that it is better perhaps 
if it is not too conspicuous. Sometimes we give it a flat base 
like this: 

Hill 

The third example is enlarged so that you can sec how the 
pen descends and then swings slightly back and then forward. 
It must not leave the paper. The whole letter is done in one 
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movement. It is a very important letter because it is part of 
so many other letters. Choose from this group, alter you have 
practised them : 

m 

It is not necessary to move the pen to get that little upward 
flick at the end of the last one. It is the mitred edtre of your 

O / 

horizontal stroke. If you follow it up, let it he a very slight 
movement. 

Not this JL hut I 

We can now use these strokes for other letters, though we 
must remember the proportions of our Roman letters: 

HHHLLLK 

A good horizontal line is important. In the stroke we are 
to copy, the main part is horizontal, only the beginning shows 
a slight curve, hut in the last example there is a very slight 
lift at the end: 


You will notice that the main part is perfectly straight and 
quite horizontal. The curves are simple, not lavish. Let us use 
them with these letters: 

"T TJ2T>(KZL 

Arc you good at curves? This analysis of the ‘D will help 


you: 


L 0 DDT) 
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Wc begin with the first figure and then complete the 
'! )’ as in the third figure. Then we try the fourth and fifth 
adaptations. You will remember that as the curve reaches 
the top, it must travel horizontally as it crosses the down- 
stroke. It you are successful with your ‘D’ and it has dignity 
and strength, then you should enjoy the regal ‘R\ the poised 
*P\ the balanced M3’: 

RUl PTt 

These capitals should harmonize with the more flowing 
italic which comes when letters are joined, the cursive italic. 
We write letters very otten and as we grow older we shall 
write many more. Let 11 s use the capitals wc have studied 
and see how they look in letterheadings and addresses. 

Some of the following swash capitals are like their smaller 
counterparts. These you know already, but some variations 
have been added: 

c CsSuUvVwWxX^tZJCyZ^ 

Only a few capitals remain. Four are a little rounder than 
their smaller relations: 

“Si 

ocq<i q_q 
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Remember the ‘C’ and are slightly Flattened at the top 
like the small ‘a’. 

Still three letters remain, the ‘A’, ‘M’ and 'N\ The last of 
these uses two nearly vertical lines, the first travelling down, 
the second, up: 

f/jr 

The ‘N’ can be completed in two movements, the first a 
down-stroke, the second a diagonal down-stroke continued 
into an up-stroke. 

JVN 


Avoid a marked slope 

JV 

The Roman ‘M’ often began and ended with nearly 
vertical strokes, but the swash ‘M begins with a decided 
slope, and in this way is unlike the ‘N’; though, like the ‘IN’, 
it can be done in two strokes: 


MMJ MMMcvry 

The ‘M’ I think is one of the easier letters. It looks w 


almost at once, so the Marys and Martins are lucky. And 
now we come to our first and last letter, our joy and bane, 
the pride of the experienced calligrapher. So much can be 
done with an ‘A’. No letter could be more simple. It looks 
quite austere in its pure form, and yet it can adapt itself to 
any moot!, rise to any occasion; it is the versatile letter, ready 
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to be gay, dashing, regal, delicately graceful. One day you 
must look at the things some of the great sixteenth-century 
masters have achieved with an ‘A’. In this book there is a 
superb example of the writing of one of these master crafts¬ 
men, Ludovico Arrighi. Just look at those glorious capitals, 
glorious in their perfection and simplicity. Arrighi has also 
shown the ‘A’ in a lighter mood and one day you must look 
at some of his many examples and imagine his enjoyment as 
he wrote them. But afterwards, go back and look at this 
lovely example again. That must have given him a very deep 
satisfaction. But we have not reached Arrighi’s standard yet, 
neither have we his genius, so we must be content to get the 
cross-bar in the right place, and be sure, at the same time, 
that it is horizontal as it crosses the straddled legs. The 
straddled legs will vary in their slope, sometimes the first will 
slope more than the second; and then the second, as though 
to counterbalance the first, may become almost upright. 
The ladder could still stand in that position, but the whole 
construction must never tilt. Look at this stroke, it ends in a 
curve so slight that it is almost a straight line: 


JJAWAAr 

J is wrong 


is right 
5 (> 
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'AAA- 

^ V 

y 1 

Mere arc some variations of other capitals: 

'NiiJtHK'tM 

and again the simpler forms: 

' A'BCVETqtilJKLMN 
0?Q%STUVWX\f2^ 

Shall we recall our figures too? 

I23+567M0 for arithmetic 
I2$i567 &9° for occasional use 
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Before we leave this stage of our study, let us give a little 
time and practice to the etceteras of handwriting. Quite an 
important one is punctuation. An amusing contest is some¬ 
times held where competitors arc invited to read an un¬ 
punctuated passage. The results can be very funny, and quite 
unintended. This is a simple example of the kind of thing 
they may he asked to read. ‘A girl stood at the door on her 
head she wore a red scarf on her feet there were no shoes.’ 
If the reader imagines that the period should be after the 
word ‘head’, and after the word ‘feet’, she turns it into non¬ 
sense. So you see we rely so much on the comma and full stop 
to guide us in our reading, that it is important that they 
should be in the right place, and that they should be clear: 





0 “ ” {} 


• • 

> t t > 
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Sometimes the word ‘and’ is shown by a sign that is called 
an ampersand. Some are so elaborate that it is hard to believe 
that they were originally intended to save time bv giving a 
quick way of representing ‘and’. Here are a few with the 
easiest one at the beginning: 

Some people make a collection of the ampersands they 
have seen in manuscripts. You may try to copy these. If you 
do so and find your attempts are not very good, look at them 
again tomorrow and discover why and where they fail. 
We only get a general impression of a shape and need to 
study it closely to appreciate it. 

A girl, who was herself a skilful writer, was entranced with 
the writing of a scribe. In the passage he had used ascenders 
with slight curves at the highest point. All these strokes 
curving in the same way, like corn bowing before the wind, 
gave a very pleasing effect, and she immediately wanted to 
incorporate this new feature into her own writing. Hut she 
was greatly disappointed with the result, her work deterio¬ 
rated. She had not observed closely enough and interpreted 
exactly. She had produced 

this 

for (ikki 
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Stage by stage we have worked our way to a certain level 
of craftsmanship. Some will be producing an excellent result 
already, others may feel discouraged and think a good 
standard of calligraphy is not for them. To the second group 
I should like to give this advice. Try to discover WHY you 
are not succeeding. It is so easy to say quickly, ‘Well, it’s 
because . . .’ and then follows a reason that disguises the 
truth. Something like, 

‘Oh, it’s too slow for me’, 
or 

‘I don’t like it because it’s cramped.’ 

There may be some truth in both these statements and yet 
they are not quite truthful. Each is a disguise concealing a 
bigger truth. The first may ignore the impatience of the 
learner who would like good results without effort; the 
second refers to bad writing, not good writing. Good italic 
is not cramped. It is well-spaced and legible. So once more l 
advise you to find the true reason. It may have something to 
do with a poor foundation, the first instructions in the early 
stages may have been imperfectly read or imperfectly under¬ 
stood. You may be too eager to reach the later stages and so 
the hastily built foundations are insecure and the whole edifice 
topples down like a young child’s wall of bricks. Handwriting 
may not be your special gilt and your journey towards a 
better hand may need time and patience. But whatever the 
reason, find the true one, because truth itself is a valuable 
quest, the essence of all quests. When you have discovered 
this true reason, you will know yourself what to do about it. 
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I hope now you will be able to say, 'My writing is not 
perfect by any means, but I know it is progressing. I begin to 
know what is wrong with it, and can tackle my mistakes one 
by one as 1 proceed, and this 1 will do.’ 

You should now begin to produce something lovelv, 
something to keep. It might be a poem that you have en¬ 
joyed, a poem you know you will wish to read again, it 
might be a wise or witty comment, it might be a set of 
instructions that you wish to preserve, it might be a book, an 
anthology of some kind. Why not preserve this good thing 
in a calligraphy that is worthy of it, calligraphy that will 
double your delight when you refer to it again. To do this 
well you must know how to place your work on a page. 
Look at the pages of this printed book. You will notice that 
the arrangement is not a haphazard affair. Considerable 
thought has been given to the planning ol the pages. You 
can imagine the kinds of thing that need careful judgement: 

1. The size of the page. 

2. The width of each side margin. 

3. The space to be left at the top of the page. 

4. The space to be left at the foot of the page. 

5. The type of print. 

6. The size of the print. 

7. The thickness of the lettering. 

8. The length of the passage. 

9. The space between the lines. 

10. The quality of the paper and the binding. 
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Pick up one or two other books and compare them one 
with another and make your own judgement on their merits 
or demerits. Look at some of the fine illustrations of good 
script in this book and sec the attention that has been given 
to the spacing of a page. A good calligrapher takes con¬ 
siderable trouble in this planning. Some printers are forced to 
economize in order to sell their books at a reasonable price. 
Could you suggest how an economy could be made if it was 
necessary to do so? Some printers can produce a few books 
using the finest paper, the most beautiful and expensive 
binding, the most artistic arrangement of each page that is 
offered, knowing, while they incur all this additional cost, 
that they will have no difficulty in selling their wares. They 
will be eagerly sought by the knowledgeable book-lovers, 
by the connoisseurs. Even more eagerly will these connois¬ 
seurs seek the first-class hand-written, hand-tooled book, 
and isn’t that what you are going to make? Well, you will 
have to consider many of the problems that the typographer 
has to face, particularly the spacing of a page. That keen 
observation and skill we talk about are still required. Let me 
give you an idea of the planning of a page. You know what 
you are going to write, how many lines it will take, how long 
each line will be and you wonder how wide your margins 
should be. Well here is one suggestion for a single page. 

The writing has a depth of seven inches, the page is ten 
inches long and seven inches wide. The diagram on the next 
page will help: 
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